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out in the ocean 


editorial 


When the students of the State University of Iowa elected 
their “Miss S.U.I.,” the selection made news all over the world. 
In newspapers in Germany and India this routine campus event 
was reported. The reason? The male students, in a secret ballot, 
elected a charming and popular coed who happened to be a Negro. 


When the students at the University of Alabama chased a 
young girl all over their beautiful campus trying to hit her with 
rocks because she is a Negro, this, too, made news all over the 
world. It was carefully reported that one white-haired gentlewoman, 
presumably the mother of a student, encouraged the mob by 
shouting: “Kill her, kill her!” It was reported that nobody was 
arrested for this riot. The whole world was told that the young 
schoolteacher, who was shown the intellectual and moral superiority 
of the white race in this graphic manner, was not allowed to return 
to the university. The mob had won. 


Both these stories are related. For, whether we like it or not, 
Americans are in the focus of history. Whatever we do, be it 
good or bad, is magnified a hundredfold by this fact. This happens 
to be our time for decision. 


I am sure nobody wanted it that way. Had we had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the place in history we desire, most of us would 
have voted for the fringe. But we were not asked. This is our time 
of decision whether we like it or not. Against our better judgment, 
against our expressed desire, we have leverage on our age. Every 


mean and corrupt thing we do is multiplied by the fact that we 
who do it are Americans. Everything honest and decent and every 
act of love are multiplied in the same manner. 


This is what makes the events in places like Alabama so 
tragic. It isn’t just Alabama’s good name that is at stake. People 
in Asia and Africa cannot tell Alabama from Minnesota. It's all 
America to them. It’s too much to expect them to make fine 
geographic distinctions. In fact, since the USA is the leader of 
the west, the acts of the white “supermen” in Alabama become a 
burden to the defenders of democracy in Berlin and in New Delhi. 
We are all in this together. 


It is like being in a boat out in the ocean. If the fellow on the 
other end of the boat starts drilling a hole into the bottom of the 
boat you can’t say, “This is none of my business!” It is indeed 
your business. This man is drowning everybody. And it doesn’t 
do you much good when he tells you with tears in his eyes that 
drilling holes is an old custom on his side of the boat. It doesn’t 
do you or anybody else in the boat much good that he can prove 
that he comes from a long line of drillers. Only the sharks will 
profit from this tradition! 


When you are out trying to stay afloat in a dangerous sea 
you have the right, indeed the duty, to keep someone like this 
from drowning himself and you and everybody else. Sure, if a 
man is building a boat in his basement and wants to drill holes 
into the bottom, that’s his privilege. It’s stupid. You can laugh at 
him. You can ignore him. You can say, “It’s none of my business.” 
But now this same fellow is out in the middle of the ocean with 
half the population of the world in the boat with him. If he keeps 
on drilling now, it’s criminal, And listen, brother: We are all way, 
way out in the ocean! 


— George W. Forrell 
reprint from FRONTIERS 
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each league 
should send 
a delegate 


CU at KU Bus 


Want to save money so you 
can attend the LLA conven- 
tion? Here is a plan originated 
among leaguers of First Lu- 
theran Church, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Your league can try it 
too. 


First you borrow your kid 
brother’s little wagon. Cover 
it with cardboard so it looks 
like a bus. Each leaguer 


places a jar in the bus; this 
jar will be for his own special 
“convention account”. 

At each league meeting, 
the homemade bus takes a 
trip around the room and 
each person donates to his 
own fund. Watch the funds 
grow. At registration time, 
each leaguer empties his jar 
and sends the money into 
headquarters. Real easy! Try 
it! C.U. at K.U. 


SAMPLE 
FARES: 


We've got the latest data on traveling expenses to the LLA convention 
which will be held in Lawrence, Kansas, August, 1957. Fares may change by 


that time, but this is it now: 


CITY BUS 
DERM CCICS Sra tet mece state te. jek Peels feet $60.05 
TPE TAN CISCOM ce. 1 EC ere re ee es 60.05 
TITETD eget See yaar PR ese ey en Ce a a 26.50 
gas oll OF gk Tie OEE A Se ok en 51.40 
IEA NOLS RE cpio, oe Sw sis oie Wet Pee aed 20.65 
BAST On eee Me ren do itis Baowet ne «a eee Ue 58.05 
CLTRESTD os gt SU Oe Pee Toh ha Aaa a a 56.45 
SEEM TLCATS EMM aRA SIE DReeT SATAN 2818 5. Uraht ah pa Rises tint 30.55 
RT al ee era aL alg Lig sss SANs aa ee str k 42.15 
LT 6 (Cee eS IRR aC trane oP a a ae a 17.40 
EES 1 a ES es SO A I 35.40 
of TE eee 2 Salting ce im? emo E SaEe Niet eae 99.20 
—OATTTRTI Oy gL AN Res ee Ee i et eer 41.50 
TL okey 8 pai AAT OR RE ae ene rea 65.65 


Train fares have the tax included. The bus fares do not. Rates for chartered 
busses will have to be secured from the local bus depot, but they should run 
something like this: 29 passenger bus is 40c per mile; 33 passenger bus is 44c 


per mile and 37 passenger bus is 48c per mile. 


Sharon 


Sharon Gercken 


Sharon Marie Gercken, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Gercken, 
Lakeland, Florida, has been awarded 
a four-year scholarship by the Carle 
C. Conway Scholarship Foundation. 

The scholarship, named after the 
Continental Can Company's former 
president, is one of three such awards 
given annually to children of Con- 
tinental employees. Winners are 
selected on the basis of their high 
school scholastic records and results 
of college entrance examinations as 
well as on qualities of character and 
leadership. 

Sharon, who was graduated from 
Lakeland High School in June, plans a 
nursing or teaching career. In prepara- 
tion for this, she entered Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina, this 
fall. 

The young scholarship winner has 
been an active member of Grace Lu- 
theran Church. She is a past presi- 
dent of the Florida Central Conference 
Luther League. 
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Students Tour Europe 


Fifteen American Lutheran student 
toured Europe this summer to leart 
about the life of the Church in othe 
lands. The study tour is sponsored bi 
the National Lutheran Council Divi 
sion of College and University Worl 
in cooperation with the Lutherai 
World Federation and the Lutherat 
Student Association of America. Th 
two-month trip is under the leadershij 
of Dr. and Mrs. Luther Stirewalt o 
Lenoir Rhyne College, North Carolina 


Lutheran young people are aided 1 
their college careers by the Lutherai 
Brotherhood, a life insurance societ 
which has its headquarters in Minne 
apolis, Minn. The society recently an 
nounced that it has granted scholat 
ships totaling $26,250 to sixty-two stu 
dents in forty-four Lutheran college 
and seminaries. 


Later this year, additional yout 
leadership awards totaling $11,10 
will be given to high school student 
entering Lutheran colleges and tw 
scholarships of $500 each to Luthera: 
graduate nurses. The scholarship pr 
gram was launched in 1950. 


One for all—all for One 


At least three of the four chur 
bodies negotiating to establish ~ 
American Lutheran Church” in 19 
will this year make a definite decisi 
on organic union. 

The Joint Union Committee of t 
four groups will recommend a seri 
of ten resolutions on the propos 
union to the respective conventions 
the Evangelical Lutheran, Unit 
Evangelical Lutheran, Lutheran Fr 


Church 
Churches. 

Lutheran Free Church has already 
withdrawn from the deliberations early 
this year as a result of a congregational 
referendum which failed to secure the 
three-fourths majority needed for the 
LFC’s continued participation in the 
negotiations. 

Strongly desiring LFC’s return to 
negotiations, the Union Committee de- 
cided to submit the material to that 
body for whatever action it may 
choose. 

United Lutheran Church and the 
Augustana Lutheran Church will this 
month ask the 33,000 member Suomi 

Synod to join with them in the move- 
ment toward Lutheran unity in 
_ America. 

The joint invitation from the ULC 
and Augustana was issued to all Amer- 
ican Lutheran church bodies to “enter 
into conversations looking toward or- 
ganic union.” 


and American Lutheran 


NLC 


Elected for the third time to a four 
year term as executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council was Dr. 
Paul C. Empie. 
Part-time director of Lutheran 
World Action in 1940-42, Empie as- 
_ sumed that position on a full-time basis 
in 1944. Appointed in 1948 to suc- 
ceed Dr. Ralph H. Long as NLC ex- 
ecutive director, Empie has continued 
to make LWA a prime point of con- 
cern in his work. 

Under his leadership, American Lu- 
therans have contributed more than 
$90 million in cash and goods for 
Spiritual and physical relief in war 
tavaged countries. 


Pat McLane 


Recent ‘Lutheran Girl of the 
Month” (selected by A Mighty Fort- 
ress) was Patricia McLane of Akron, 
Iowa. Patty is one of the seven children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Neil McLane. 

She was graduated from Akron high 
school in 1955 as valedictorian. While 
she was in high school, Patty was head 
majorette of the band and a lively 
sports enthusiast. 

As a member of the Augustana 
Synod, Patty was president of her 
local league, vice-president of the 
district, and attended several inter- 
national youth conferences sponsored 
by her church. As a choir member, 
Sunday School and Bible School 
teacher, and part time church secretary, 
she served her congregation faithfully. 

Now Patty is a student at Gustavus 
Adolphus College where she is main- 
taining her high scholastic average. 
Patty plans to major in sociology and 
church work, preparing herself for a 
future as a parish worker or social 
worker. 


COLLEGES 


GETTYSBURG 


Gettysburg College was the scene of 
the 1956 Ashram-of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association. The theme from 
Abraham Lincoln’s immortal words, 
“This Nation Under God,’ was de- 
veloped by the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, the former governor of Nebras- 
ka, and many nationally known church 
leaders. 


Formal opening of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, oldest Lutheran college in Amer- 
ica, was held September 20. More than 
1,400 students are enrolled for 


1956-57. Willard S. Paul, a retired 
Army general, is in his first year as 
president. 


WITTENBERG 


At the close of a five-day program. 
the new chapel and library building 
at Wittenberg College was dedicated 
September 27. Theme of the dedica- 
tion program was “A College, the 
Church, and the Arts.” 

Principal speakers for the services 
during the week included Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of ULCA, the 
keynote speaker, and Dr. Ross Edgar 
Tulloss, president-emeritus of Witten. 
berg, who delivered the dedication ad. 
dress. 

Building was made possible by an 
original gift of $500,000 from Edgas 
Weaver, Brookville, Ohio banker 
Gifts representing more than 125,00 
persons were added to complete the 
construction. 


MUHLENBERG 


The Muhlenberg College class of 
1960—probably the last all-male col. 
lege class to enter the college—had its 
first assembly September 12, at a Ves. 
per service in Egner Memorial Chapel 
Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, president, wel. 
comed the 245 freshmen. 


During the summer the physica 
plant underwent numerous changes 
Five new classrooms and an oe 
room have been built in the adminis 
tration building. Renovation of Wes 
Hall for women students starts as soo 
as the new men’s dormitory is com 
pleted. Applications from girls for th 
academic year beginning in Septembe 


Paul, Augustine ee (top to botto 
survey Springfield, io, from Wittenber 
College’s new chapel tower. 


- 1957, are now being accepted. 


More than 1,200 boy scouts from 
eastern Pennsylvania roamed over the 


campus of Muhlenberg on September 


22 during the boy scout pilgrimage of 
the Lutheran Ministertum of Pennsyl- 
vania. Activities began with a tour of 
the buildings. A worship service, out- 


door picnic, and the Muhlenberg- 
Lafayette football game were on the 
schedule. 

NEWBERRY 


Newberry College, S. C., during the 
summer months was busily engaged in 
making improvements in preparation 


for the large enrollment this year. In 
order to accommodate more girls, two 
of the houses formerly occupied by 
faculty members are being used as 
additional dormitory space for girls. 


Two new buildings are in the plan- 


“ning stage, a new dormitory for girls 
and a new student union building to 


house a cafeteria. 

The 100th session was opened 
formally in Holland Hall, September 
13. President C. A. Kaufman was in 
charge. Greetings were extended by 
letter from many church leaders. 

Total enrollment this year is 573, 


an increase of 21.6% over last year. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Susquehanna University,  Selins- 


grove, Pa., will celebrate its centennial 
in 1958, Dr. G. Morris Smith, presi- 
dent, has announced. 


An appeal has gone out for addi- 
tional funds to complete a new music 
building in time for the celebration. 
The Synod president, Dr. Dwight F. 
Putman, has named the Rev. Robert 
W. Koons, pastor of Zion Lutheran 


Church, Sunbury, as clerical chair- 
man, and Oscar L. Lingle, prominent 
Harrisburg businessman, as lay chair- 
man. Campaign headquarters have 
been set up in the Lutheran Church 
House, Harrisburg. 


THIEL 


First session classes followed the 
formal opening convocation, Septem- 
ber 20, when Dr. Putnam Jones, dean 
of the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, addressed Thiel 
students and faculty. 

Reporting for classes in this western 
Pennsylvania college was the third 
largest student body in Thiel’s history. 
Of. this group, 270 were incoming 
freshmen. 200 more applications were 
received this year than last, indicating 
a 53% increase in applicants. Thiel’s . 
freshmen come from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, India, Virgin Islands, and Brit- 
ish Guiana, with transfer students from 
Arizona and Alabama. 


WAGNER 

Like many colleges in the East, the 
applications for admission to Wagner 
College have far exceeded the facili- 
ties available both in space and teach- 
ing personnel. According to the regis- 
trar, the largest freshman class since 
the post-war surge of veterans, began 
this academic year. The freshman class 
represents an increase of one-third 
over that of the 1955-56 year. 

Two days prior to the formal open- 
ing, groundbreaking ceremonies were 
held for a men’s dormitory and dining 
hall. The four story structure will 
house 206 students. The ground floor 
dining hall will feature a panoramic 
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floor-to-ceiling glass wall with a marine 
view extending from the Narrows to 
Sandy Hook in New Jersey. This will 
be the third major building construct- 
ed on the campus within the last five 
years. 


,Around the World 


A minimum total of 69,397,211 Lu- 
therans are sprinkled over the globe. 
Lutheran World Federation headquar- 
ters in Switzerland released these fig- 
ures in June. The figure includes 150 
church and mission groups in over 60 
countries. Germany has a combined 
membership of 37,310,354 members, 
the United States and Canada are 
credited with 7,243,184. 


Word from behind the Iron Curtain 
came from two Lutheran leaders in 
Latvia and Estonia. Two Archbishops 
of these countries expressed interest 
recently in joining the Lutheran World 
Federation and the World Council of 
Churches. During a visit to the United 
States Archbishop Gustavs Turs and 
Archbishop Jaan Kiivit said when in- 
terviewed that their churches were 
“very favorably inclined’ toward the 
ecumenical movement. Asked if they 
might send representatives to the LWF 
Assembly next year, both church lead- 
ers were non-committal. 


Protestants in Spain endure tre- 
mendous difficulties. Since 1947 per- 
secution of Protestants by Catholics 
has become much stronger. An anony- 
mous pastor recently reported that Lu- 
therans in Spain are not allowed to 
worship openly. Their churches are 
forbidden to look like churches, Their 
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one parochial school has been closed 
The Protestant seminary in Madrid ha 
been closed. Tremendous obstacles ar 
faced by children, by young peopl 
desiring marriage. The Protestants ir 
Spain, this spokesman declared, stan: 
at one of the sharpest “‘forefronts” o 
witness to faith in the world today. 
e 

Officials of the Evangelical churche 
in Germany have met with governmen 
officials to discuss problems and t 
gain some kind of agreement on wha 
“religious freedom” means in th 
Soviet dominated state. The Churcl 
leaders presented a list of complaint 
to the government. These included ob 
jections to the government’s deliberat 
program to woo children and youn; 
people away from religion. Only re 
sult of the conference was a restate 
ment of the so-called constitutiona 
guarantee of religious freedom of th: 
government. 

e 

In Norway unrestricted clergy-right 
are now a fact for women. The Parli 
ment of Norway abolished the la 
which made the appointment of 
woman to the ministry dependent o 
the approval of the parish. The ste 
was taken against the advice of th 
theological faculties and seven of th 
nine bishops of the country. So fa 
none of the women theologians o 
Norway has sought to become a paris 
pastor. 


The Lutheran Church of Denmar 
has opened its doors to admit membe 
of the Church of England the Presb 


as a result of successful negotiatio 


carried on by church 
leaders in Denmark, Eng- 
land and Scotland. The 
one reservation in this 
matter is that the pastor 
concerned still may re- 
fuse to serve Communion 
to the individual desiring 
it. A 

Lutheran World Re- 
lief has sent more than 
two million pounds of 
food and nearly a half 
million pounds of cloth- 
ing to Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan in the past 
year. These supplies went 
to border villages, charit- 
able institutions caring 
for refugees, and the 
poor. The LWF carried 
out its principle of non- 
discrimination during the 
distribution of these sup- 
plies. 


Schools keep Luther 
A parliament bill proposing nonde- 
nominational religious education in 
public schools was unanimously te- 
jected by the Free Churches of Nor- 
way, according to Church News from 
the Northern Countries. 


The bill was designed to end the 
Lutheran state church’s control of all 
teligious instruction in schools and to 
give members of free churches equal 
tights in teaching religion. 

Instead of the Lutheran instruction, 
it proposed to give the pupils ‘‘a sure 
knowledge of the main facts of Jesus 
life and teaching, as well as the history 
of Christianity,’ on a nondenomina- 
tional basis. 


Rejection was brought about because 


“the bill 
dencies.”’ 


showed liberalistic ten- 


9000 a year 


Every 40 days a shipload of 500 or 
more Japanese immigrants stops at Los 
Angeles before continuing on its 
journey to Brazil. Before the vessel 
leaves, each adult on the passenger 
list receives a gift parcel containing 
a Japanese New Testament, candy, 
toilet articles and a length of stout 
denim for dresses or trousers. Each 
child receives a package containing 
candy, picture books and crayons, note- 
books and pencils. 


Carried on at the request of Japan 
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Ghurch World Service, the venture is 
a cooperative project of the Southern 
California Council of Churches and 
Church World Service, acting through 
its clothing center at Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. Local councils of churches and 
ministerial associations are helping to 
secure clothing and are contributing 
money for the parcels. 

Along with the packages several 
hundred bales of clothing are placed 
on board. Dock-side stevedores in each 
port have waived loading charges. 

Most important articles are the pins 
and needles, scissors and thread and 
buttons presented in the women’s 
packages. During the remaining 30 
days of travel they can outfit their 
families, making selections from the 
large supplies of used clothing put 
aboard and having the time and facili- 
ties to make necessary alterations. 


Purpose of the immigration, now in 
its second year, is to provide a solution 
for the problems of poverty and over- 
population in the island of Japan. Each 
year 9000 people are migrating—5000 
selected by the government, 3000 at 
the invitation of relatives living in 
Brazil and several hundred more re- 


turning for the second time. The trav- 


elers attend daily shipboard classes to 
learn Portugese—their new language. 


Churches equal theatres 


Churches attract as many people as 
movie houses do in the Danish town 
of Haderslev, near the German border. 

According to a three month study by 
Rector Erling Steenberg of Haderslev, 
the town’s movie houses were visited 
by 82,000 residents of the city. During 
the same period he found that services 
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in Lutheran state churches, free 
churches, prayer meetings, Bible study 
groups and other church gathering: 
wete attended by 78,000 people. Tc 
this figure he added some 4,000 whc 
were estimated to be regular listener: 
to religious radio broadcasts. 


Summed up Rector Steenberg, “Ir 
reality the church is far more deeply 
rooted in the people's conscience thar 
is generally believed.” 


Potpourri 


Speaker at the 97th annual synod of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church wa: 
ULCA’s president, Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry. In his address Dr. Fry pointed out 
that Lutherans of America are making 
a “powerful contribution” to worlc 
peace. They are “building a broa 
foundation of understanding on whi 
can be erected a structure of peace,’ 
he said. 


Curiosity over what happened to th 
three pastors who were tried for heres 
last year by the northwest Synod i 
now satisfied. Two of the men, Georg 
P. Crist, Jr. and John H. Gerberdin 
are now employed by newspapers 
Crist has become a general assignmen 
reporter for the Quincy, IIl., Herald 
Whig. Gerberding has been workin 
for a Grant County Independent, 
weekly at Lancaster, Wis., since las 
December. The third man, Victor K 
Wrigley, was denied reinstatement as 
ULCA pastor in May at the Northwes 
Synod meeting. His congregation 
Gethsemane Lutheran church at Brook 
field, Wis., has given him a fres 
vote of confidence, at the same tim 
changing its constitution to permit th 


congregation to call a pastor from out- 
side the synod. 

Fourteen South Carolina congrega- 
tions have donated funds for an air- 
plane to be presented to the Liberian 
mission field. Check and keys to the 
new plane were turned over to the 
Board of Foreign Missions representa- 
tives at a ceremony at Owens Field, 
Columbia, in June. The plane will en- 
able missionaries in Liberia to fly be- 
tween mission stations in 21 minutes 
instead of walking or riding a total 
of 16 hours. 


. The more we get together 
Consolidation of Lutheran bodies 
seems surer these days. In June dele- 
gates to the Augustana Convention 
learned that the Augustana and ULCA 
churches were inviting all Lutheran 
groups to meet in November. Purpose 
of the meeting: “‘to seek a form of 


Organic union in which the greatest. 


possible number might unite.” 

Coming to the meeting will be rep- 
resentatives of the Suomi Synod. At 
its annual convention the Synod voted 
to explore merger possibilities with the 
Augustana-ULCA group. At the same 
time it authorized negotiations to par- 
ticipate in plans of the Evangelical, 
American and United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Churches to establish a new 
church by 1960. 

Union of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church with the American and United 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches re- 
ceived major boost at its general con- 
vention in June. At that time obstacles 
to merging were swept away unex- 
pectedly by ELC’s overwhelming ap- 
proval of union. The ELC also voted 
to seek immediate membership in the 


World Council of Churches. 


Standing more and more alone was 
the Missouri Synod. At its June con- 
vention the Missouri Synod rejected 
invitations to join the Lutheran World 
Federation. Along with this was the 
rejection of the invitation issued by 
the ULCA and the Augustana Synod 
to the November meeting. Action on 
both invitations included provision, 
however, for future meetings between 
the Missouri Synod and the other 


groups. 


Shenandoah 


Youth of the Shenandoah Confer- 
ence of the Virginia Synod developed 
the topic “In His Service’ through 
meditation, films, slides, recreation, 
and fellowship at the fall convention 
at Resurrection Lutheran Church, Ar- 
lington, September 9. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, gave a Vesper sermon entitled 
“Here Am I; Send Me.” A film, “Mis- 
sionary to Walker's Garage,’ was 
shown. 

Fred Ritter, president of the con- 
ference, presided at the business meet- 
ing. Luther Mauney, Jr., represented 
the synodical Luther League. 


Minny Post-Hi’'s 

The newest thing in Luther Leagues 
is a Post-Hi group, composed of young 
people from all over the state of 
Minnesota. The organization plans to 
meet once a month, covering all phases 
of the five-point program. Meetings 
are held at the various churches with 
the program planned by the host 
league. 
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The letters from three Luth- 
eran governors created so 
much favorable response 
that we are including three 
other letters which we be- 


lieve will interest you also. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
231 So. LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


September 15, 1956 


Dear Mr. Hoh: 


I appreciate your interest in my conviction about 
Christianity and the office of Presidency, and I will make two 
comments. 


The first is that you are surely right when you imply 
that any man in that great office must draw upon his deepest 
resources of faith, I have tried to say, on many occasions, how 
humble and self-aware it makes a man to think that he might bear 
the staggering burdens and face the majestic opportunities of 
the Presidency, That possibility has a soul-revealing magnitude, 
like an event of great tragedy or triumph, It forces a man back 
beyond the ordinary talents we have and skills we learn into the 
inmost places of his spirit. Any man called upon to fill the 
office of the President of the United States, I am sure, would 
have to have the conviction that the world-altering decisions 
he made would fit into a purpose larger than his own, 


But my second comment is about how very private the 
exact form of that conviction must be, for a person in publio 
life. The tendency to bring even a candidate's religious faith 
into the calculations of politics must make us wary of the public 
expression of it. But you are surely right that, to the man 
himself, it is of the utmost importance, 


Cordially yours, 


Si a Le 


Mr. Philip R. Hoh 

Editor, LUTHER LIFE 

1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON 


September 10, 1956 


Dear Mr. Hoh: 


Any man who has ever carried heavy 
governmental burdens know that faith in and 
dependence upon God is an essential ingredient 
in meeting today's challenging problems, 


The greater the burden, the more 
need for the sustaining lift of belief. 


Iam sure that this fact is implicit in 
the opening of each Cabinet meeting by the President 
with a moment of silent prayer, 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Richard Nixon 
Mr. Philip R. Hoh 
Luther Life 


1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


ORVILLE L. FREEMAN SAINT PAUL 


GOVERNOR 


August 20, 1956 


Dear Mr. Hoh: 


I believe sincerely that to serve God and mankind we must 
fulfill actively and responsibly our obligations as citizens in a 
democracy. We must apply the principles of Christianity and the 
highest ideals of our religious faith to solving the problems that 
face our government and our society today. 


A basic aim of Christianity has always been individual faith 


and salvation. But since the earliest years, Christian leaders have 
recognized that helping people toward individual salvation involved 
working toward a social, economic, and political environment in 
which the Christian faith could grow and bear fruit. It is this area 
that is of direct concern to those of us in public life who try to 
practice the principles and further the goals of Christianity. 


I know that a person dedicated to Christian ideals can work 
effectively in political activity. More than that,—I believe that it 
is imperative for more and more people with deep religious con- 
victions to seek political careers. For the problems that are being 
met by political decisions, and the governmental actions that re- 
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sult, are of utmost importance. They affect the environment in 
which our children will grow up. They affect the material well- 
being of us all. They affect the future of our freedom. They may 
determine the future of our civilization. 


Those engaged in political activity are influencing these deci- 
sions. If Christians are to fulfill their responsibility for the future 
of our civilization they must take part in politics. To remain apart 
from political activity is to turn over to others the opportunity to 
influence these decisions. 


I would therefore urge all those who are dedicated to the ad- 
vance of Christian ideals to take part in political life. Each citizen 
has an important part to play as an informed voter. | would fur- 
ther urge all those with the inclination and ability to enter politics 
actively and to consider a career in the public service. The politi- 
cal parties need you, and will be better as a result of your partici- 
pation. Our government,—at local, state, and national levels,— 
needs you, and will benefit immeasurably from the contributions 
you can make. And the future of freedom, of our principles of de- 
mocracy, and of the ideals of Christianity, will be brighter and 
more secure because of the active work of men and women who 


are dedicated to those ideals. 


The year is almost over — and 
we’re still under. 


Luther League of America 
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Western Canada 


Apportionment 
needed by end Received to 
of September date by LLA 
$ 1,457.82 $ 809.21 
428.94 59°25 
4,463.10 3,967.20 
3,164.94 1,219.36 
292.14 389.50 
394.74 573.80 
840.78 350.00 
2,019.24 272230 
721.08 640.00 
615.60 647.30 
391.95 173.58 
1,423.62 775220 
598.50 500.00 . 
5,194.17 2,833.40 
1,710.00 505.48 
58.50 21.00 
42.75 42.75 
1,744.20 610.00 
2,518.02 858.91 
4,129.65 4,506.47 
263.70 
280.80 70.00 
5,188.50 1,817.31 
349.20 426.80 
1,033.20 1,392.50 
4,304.97 958.13 
477.45 636.50 
2,600.64 3,467.50 
859.32 900.00 
1,055.97 703.95 
NWA TAY 350.00 
862.20 629.86 
429-2) 300.00 


$51,529.23 $34,527.76 
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OUT OF THE 
SHADOW 


a true Christmas story 


by Robert Huldschiner 


Down the road, a man was walk- 
ing with heavy, uncertain step. He 
carried a skinny fir tree, of the dwarf 
variety that grows near the top of the 
Sabine Mountains. He would pause 
from time to time, put the tree down 
on the dust, and look around. He saw 
me, but I wore no uniform, and the 
only men he feared were those in uni- 
form. There were many men in uni- 
form, those days, and many of them 
to fear. I wasn’t. I was just a by- 
stander. He shouldered the tree again 
and walked on, toward Rome. 


Rome, then was a tense city. It was 
the time between armed truce and open 
warfare in Europe. The dictator in 
Rome and the dictator in Berlin looked 
at each other in secret disgust, each 
wanting to kill off the other but not 
daring to grab the gun for fear the 
other might be quicker on the draw. 

And yet, Germans walked around 
the streets of Rome as always. Hotels 
were filled with visitors from Munich 
and Berlin, and the German colony 
grew daily. 

It was in 1934 that the Romans saw 
for the first time lighted Christmas 
trees in the windows of homes where 
the Germans lived. Christmas for the 
tradition-minded Italian was a feast 
in minor key. It was a high church 
holiday, but the people remained aloof. 
They attended midnight mass on the 
24th, and on the 25th the churches 
were filled. But the mystery of the 
night of Nativity was hidden. 

Even the children remained calm. 
Gifts were not given for Christmas but 
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for Epiphany, January 6. The city tha 
calls itself the ‘‘cradle of Christendom’ 
placed the cradle in the shadow o 
monumental churches and made sur 
it stayed there. 

Those first Christmas trees did some 
thing no church edict had ever beet 
able to do. They lit a light which too! 
the cradle out of the shadow. 

Just why this happened is not sure 
Perhaps it was just the unaccustome: 
shine of candles, the warmth they sug 
gested, the confidence they embodiec 
You couldn’t call it a religious revival 
or a victory of faith, but you couldn’ 
say that it was only the beauty of th 
trees that attracted the Romans eithe: 

Whatever the cause, the Roman 
became interested in the Christma 
tree. So much so that in 1935, Christ 
mas trees appeared for the first tim 
in the streets of Rome. 

The matter was observed with af 
prehension by the Fascists. Everythin 
people did in those days was a matte 
of concern to the Fascists and 3 
people did things the party hadn 
ordered them to do the party woul 
try to stop them. The advance of th 
Christmas,tree in Italy became, in othe 
words, a matter of political importanc 
And since relations between Dictatc 
Hitler in Berlin and Dictator Mu: 
solini in Rome were already tense, th 
Fascists were quick to prohibit th 
Christmas tree. The population ws 
warned that the nation’s forests wet 
depleted and that trees could not 
cut for such frivolous use as hom 
decoration. 

That did it. The next year Christm: 
trees were more popular than ever. | 
also became a question of es ia 
courage to have one. You could 
without a Christmas tree and sho 


your obedience to the authority, or you 
ould get your Christmas tree (on the 
dlack market) and risk jail. 


_ To suggest that all the people who 
it their Christmas trees behind drawn 
surtains on Dec. 24, 1936 were won 
ver to the mystery of the tree of 
ight as the embodiment of the Christ- 
Bas spirit would be poetic but inaccu- 
rate. People, as people are apt to do, 
did it for all kinds of reasons—for the 
sake of beauty, pride, defiance, but 
some of them also sensed that the 
cradle had to be taken out of the 
shadow. 
_ Rome, that Christmas night, breathed 
he air of conspiracy, and of expect- 
ince. People walked the streets know- 
ng that something was going on that 
was not ordered by the authorities, not 
sanctioned by the church, not agreed 
ipon by organized action. There was 
sense of sudden liberation about it 
ul—and the liberation had many 
Meanings, open to anybody's inter- 
pretation. 

The next day, police acted. Some 
Romans went to jail, some saw their 
names published in the papers as 
memies of the regime, some escaped 
ittention. But people knew it had 

aappened. They did not forget. 
Another Christmas came, and the game 
of hide and seek with the police started 
ull over again. Black marketeers sold 
Christmas trees in the backyards. Men 
‘urtively carried trees along the dusty 
‘oads of the Sabine hills, put them 
nto homes where they would be lit 
xehind drawn curtains. 

It happened again and again, the 
year after and the year after. The two 
lictators became bolder in their words 
ind their deeds, and decided that it 
would be more profitable to be friends. 


i 


More Germans came to Rome, but 
these had all forgotten about Christmas 
trees. In fact they had forgotten all 
about Christmas, and mostly everything 
about Christ. And then came the war. 


Those were dark years for Rome. 
Joy and light went out of the homes, 
and churches started to fill up. People 
were in distress and learned to pray 
again. When Christmas came along, 
trees were lit in many Italian homes. 

In most German homes, Christmas 
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was a furtive affair which did not go 
too well with the party line, and many 
a German would spend Christmas 
quietly with an Italian friend. Every- 
body would be very silent, because 
people could say little in those days— 
quietly hoping that they would still 
be alive the next year, and hoping 
that God would forgive them for the 
things they had done and the things 
they had not done because they had 
been afraid and because the police 
wouldn’t let them do them anyway. 


And then came the darkest Christ- 
mas of them all. It was in 1943. That 
seems a long time ago now, but for 
those who lived through it, it is yes- 
terday. The Germans had stopped be- 
ing friends with Italians. They were 
enemies now, because the Italians had 
thrown in the towel and signed a 
truce with the Allies. But the Ger- 
mans were still fighting and were sit- 
ting tight in Italy so that the war 
would last a little longer. 

On Christmas night the German 
command in Rome proclaimed a truce. 
This meant that Germans would not 
search streetcars and buses for able- 
bodied men who could dig trenches 
in the mountains, and that the Italian 
resistance fighters would not shoot 
German soldiers in dark street corners. 

As night fell that Dec. 24, people 
came out on the streets who hadn't 
dared show their faces for months. 
Christmas presents, if there were any, 
consisted of a stale piece of bread 
saved from the rations of the days 
before, or of a bag of charcoal, or a 
slice of cheese. 

But the trees were there again, not 
everywhere, but in some houses. And 
where they were lighted, they stood 
at the window and the curtains were 
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not drawn. People looked at them 
and were very quiet. 


German soldiers walked the street: 
and stopped at the lighted windows 
and in some instances they knockec 
politely at a door and asked if they 
might come in. And people forgot tha 
they were enemies and sat togethe 
looking at the tree that was lighted 
And because war and hatred anc 
death was around and inside the cit 
before that night, and would b 
around and inside the city again afte 
that night, the city of Rome, on Dec 
24, 1943 between the hours of 7 P.M 
and 12 A.M. became a city of prayes 

I was back in Rome in 1950. Wa 
was half-forgotten, because peopl 
like to forget quickly the dark me 
ments in their lives. Freedom wa 
everywhere. Everybody was at peace 
The Germans were back in their hote 
rooms as tourists, not soldiers. Fren 
men and Swedes, Americans an 
South Africans, Britons and Dan 
filled museums and historic church 
and trapsed through the streets of t 
eternal city. 

When Christmas came, the stor 
were full of goods, the Americans h 
and Christm 


corner, and everybody was busy wi 
shopping. 

On that Dec. 24, between 7 P. 
and 12 A.M. people did all the thin 
everybody else in the western wor 
did on Christmas Eve. There w 
laughter and joy, and new toys 
cars, and some people even pray 
but there was so much noise arou 
that they couldn’t concentrate mu 
Neon lights competed with all 


other lights, including those of the 
Christmas trees, and were generally 
victorious, Newspapers said it was the 
biggest Christmas ever. 


Of course since then, Christmas has 
become even bigger because prosperity 
has grown all around. I’m sure Christ- 
mas 1956 in Rome will be still bigger 
—they use electric candles now, just 
as in America, and television is be- 
coming popular and will contribute to 
the general happiness. 

It’s a far cry from the year 1936 


when I saw a man furtively carrying 
a skinny fir tree along a dusty coun- 
try road. Today he wouldn’t have to 
be afraid of the police, because he’s 
a free man who can carry all the 
Christmas trees he wants into his 
house. And chances are he won’t even 
have to walk. He'll probably use a 
car. 


This, of course, shows progress. 
What kind of progress? If you have 
some spare time this Christmas you 
may want to think it over. 
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Little storivs to cheer 
the downtrodden and oppressed 


A student at a nearby college was pestering his fathe 
for a ‘55 model car. On a visit to the campus, the fathe 
pointed out that most of the cars in a parking lot wer 
of ancient vintage. “But, Dad,” protested the boy, “Thos 
cars belong to the faculty.” 


“Mary,” said her mother reprovingly, “every time you 
are naughty, | get another gray hair.” 


Goodness, Mom, you must have been a terror when 
you were young—just look at Grandma!”—Upward. 


“What time do you get up in the summer?” 


“As soon as the first ray of the sun comes in at m 
window.” 


“Isn't that rather early?” 


“No, my room faces west.” 


Ode to a gorgeously clear 
beautiful brilliant starlit night 
on the desert where the sands 
unfortunately grow cold 

My toze 

Is froze 

And soze 

My noze 

—HARRIET DYER 
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Little Raymond came home beaming from Sunday 
school. “The superintendent said something awfully nice 
about me in his prayer this morning. He said, “O Lord, 
we thank Thee for our food and Raymond.” 


Jill—When I read about the marvels of electricity it 
makes me stop and think. 

Bill—Imagine that. Isn’t it wonderful what electricity 
can do! 


A woman stepped off the penny scales and turned to 
her husband. “What is the verdict? A little overweight?” 
he asked. 


“No, no,” she replied, “But according to that height 
table, | should be about six inches taller.”“—The Lookout. 


Little Timothy had bought Grandma a book for Christ- 
‘mas and wanted to write a suitable inscription on the 
'flyleaf. He racked his brain, until suddenly he remem- 
ibered that his father had a book with an inscription of 
‘which he was very proud. Tim copied it. 


_..lmagine Grandma’s surprise on Christmas morning 
when she opened her gift, a Bible, and found inscribed 
‘the following phrase: ‘To Grandma, with the compli- 
‘ments of the author.” 


feel better? 


L LAs 


five-point program 


by Tom Wold 


LEADER: Tonight’s program will 
try to answer one question: What do 
you have? 

A lot of people were hungry one 
day. What did they have? They had 
only five loaves and two fishes. But 
they also had Jesus. All of those people 
were fed. 

The world is in need. What do 
you have? You have a small group of 
young people who call themselves 
Luther Leaguers. Someone is saying to 
himself, ‘Surely he doesn’t think our 
Luther League can answer the world’s 
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needs. Brother, what he doesn’t know 
about our league! Just a few of us get- 
ting together once a week, and an occa- 
sional business meeting. This has noth- 
ing to do with the world’s problems.” 
Your league is part of the Church 
of Christ—it has power through its 
calling. So you’re only a little group, 
little like the lunch the small boy had 
—but there is Jesus, and he can use 
that little amount to feed multitudes. 
That’s why we have a five point pro- 
gram in LLA—to channel young 
energies and talents into the service 


of those multitudes waiting to be fed. 
Let’s think of our program as a star 
with five points. Believe me, it’s an 
“all-star” program with plenty of 
sparkle to make this league shine! 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


Christian vocation is a call from God 
for Christian living. An active Chris- 
tian is more important than anything 
else in the world. 

Do you primarily want to be a 
farmer, doctor, or teacher? No you 
don’t. You really want to be a Chris- 

tian. A Christian first, last, and always. 

It’s a 24-hour vocation. As a sort of 

sideline—a hobby to earn a living— 

you can be a farmer, doctor, or teacher. 

- Now if it takes time and study to pre- 

* pare yourself for your part-time occu- 
pation, you must surely spend more 
time and effort for Christianity, your 
full-time vocation. 

When people see that you are a 
Christian, they are going to ask ques- 
tions. Some will challenge your be- 
liefs. You should study the doctrines 


of the Church so you know how to 
answer. The basic doctrines of our 
Church are building stones with which 
you can strengthen your faith. Have 
topics and discussions. Know what it 
is to be a Christian. 

LEADER: A strong Christian voca- 
tion emphasis in your league will make 
active Christians of your leaguers. 


EVANGELISM 


Someone has said that evangelism 
is the act of one beggar telling another 
beggar where the bread is. We are 
sharing the all-important “Bread of 
Life’ with others. It’s strange, but we 
have to give Christianity away in order 
really to have it. By its very nature, it’s 
evangelistic. The love of Christ com- 
pels us to tell others of that love. 


There are 19,000,000 young people 
between the ages of 12 and 14 in the 
U.S. who have no church affiliation. 
Statistics show that unless they join 
the church before they’re eighteen 
years old, the chances are only one in 
ten that they ever will. And if they 
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don’t join by the time they’re twenty- 
four, chances are only one in fifty that 
they ever will become church members. 

Think of someone you know who 
needs your witness to Christ—someone 
in your neighborhood, at school, or 
someone in your own home (some- 
times it’s that close). 

How well do you use your oppor- 
tunities to invite him to church or 
Luther League? Sears and Roebuck, 
with gadgets and gimmicks to sell, 
doesn’t give up on a prospective cus- 
tomer before it’s tried 18 times with 
letters and personal contacts. And we 
Christians? With the salvation of 
eternal souls at stake, we piddle around 
and think we're doing well if we 
ask a prospect once. 

Lay the ground work with a topic 
from the LLA evangelism pamphlet, 
“Evangelism Is Your Big Job.” Have 
an every-member-visitation. Make a list 
of everyone in your church who is of 
Luther League age. Divide your group 
into visitation teams. Use the free 
brochure, “Instructions for Youth 
Visitors.’ Get your pastor to help. 

Let’s be honest with ourselves. The 
League has to be top-notch or the new- 
comers will drop out after a meeting 
or two. Plan high calibre meetings and 
a campaign of friendliness to follow 
through on your visitation. 

1956-57 are evangelism emphasis 
years of the ULCA. The Luther League 
has been asked to cooperate with the 
Church on the national, synodical, and 
local level. Young people make some 
of the most effective visitors. After 
working on your every-member-visita- 
tion in league you ought to be primed 
to help when your church has its every- 
member-visitation. 

LEADER: An active evangelism em- 
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phasis in your league will make yours 
a growing league and your church a 
growing church. 


MIssIONS 


Missions is the response of the 
church and every Christian to the great 
commission of Christ, “Go ye and 
teach all nations.” One big job is to 
make our leaguers mission-conscious. 
Our mission program must cultivate a 
Christ-like concern for the people of 
every class, race, and nation. 

We all know that some of the 
money which we put on the offering 
plate goes to missions. And we know 
that someday some of us may go as 
missionaries overseas. Right now, 
while we are young, we don’t have 
much to give. Even if everyone here 
tonight decided to become mission- 
aries, it wouldn’t solve the church’s 
present problems. We're too young 
and we're not trained. Our job now 
is to educate ourselves and others about 
missions through a program of study, 


topics, speakers, and movies. 

In 1953 there were 32 positions in 
the mission fields of the ULCA which 
were left vacant by leave of absence, 
retirement, and death. There was no 
one to fill these positions. The Board 
of Foreign Missions had to send a 
special evangelist out to schools and 
seminaries to beat the bushes for mis- 
sionaries. Isn’t that pathetic? A big 
church like the ULCA couldn’t scrape 
32 people together to do the important 
job of proclaiming the Saviour. 

And do you know why it happened ? 
Because ten or fifteen years ago some 
Luther Leaguers just like you weren’t 
- made missions-conscious; so none of 
them decided to become missionaries. 
It will happen again in 1973 if we 
don’t do our job and make our leaguers 
mission-conscious. 

What about those who won’t be- 
come missionaries? Ten years from 
now you may be on the church council. 
One night while the council is review- 
ing the budget, someone (who never 
learned about missions) is going to 
say, ‘Pastor, look at all this money 
going to waste on benevolence. We 
need a new rug in the chancel and 
shingles for the roof. I think we should 
keep that money; we need it for our- 
selves.’ Then you, because you were 
made mission-conscious in Luther 
League in 1956-57, are going to stand 
up and say, ‘Just a minute. There are 
churches in Africa that don’t even 
have floors and churches in India with- 
out roofs. Do we need the money 
more than they do? No, pastor,I think 
we should meet this benevolent appor- 
tionment and go over the mark if 
possible.” 

That’s the kind of witness you'll 
make for missions. The Church will 


have churches where there were no 
churches before; there will be light 
where there was only darkness. 


Some leaguers think that you have 
to be a doctor or a pastor or a nurse 
in order to be a missionary. Start edu- 
cating your leaguers with a topic that 
explains that the mission fields need 
teachers, engineers, business men, and 
professional men of every kind. Why, 
in Africa they even need a pilot! 

LEADER: A colorful emphasis on 
missions in your league will make your 
leaguers realize that the Church of 
Christ is more than a local congre- 
gation. 


SocIAL ACTION 


Social action is a practical program 
of study and action designed to make 
leaguers aware of social conditions that 
exist, to develop Christian attitudes 
toward these conditions, and to take 
positive action. 
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There are three steps in the pro- 
gram of social action. First, the leaguer 
must become aware of the social con- 
ditions that do exist. Reading, visiting, 
and topic study make clear these poor 
conditions. 


The second step is to study the 
issue. How can we apply the Bible to 
this situation ? Decide where you stand 
as a Christian; form Christian con- 
victions. 

As a third step, you act on those 
convictions. Don’t be wishy-washy; 
follow through your convictions with 
action. Don’t back down if someone 
gives you the old line that “it’s nice 
to have ideals but let’s be practical.” 

Today more and more people are 
living to a ripe old age. But our mod- 
ern homes with automobile and TV 
have rushed right past the “grandma” 
generation. Many people consider it an 
imposition if one of the grandparents 
has to live in the home; even the 
grandparents try to avoid this situation. 
Consequently, the homes for the aged 
are crowded to overflowing. Many of 
the elderly folks live in a prison of 
loneliness. It only takes an hour a 
week to visit a home for the aged, 
sing some favorite hymns, and talk 
to lonely men and women (or listen 
to them talk). This is Christian love 
in action. 

Here’s another example of social 
action. Prejudice exists in all of our 
lives. It’s like a weed which grows 
each day through the influences of our 
peers and adults. Sociologists and psy- 
chologists have learned that prejudices 
are a cover up for inferority feelings. 
People want to feel superior, so they 
say unkind thinks or make fun of 
some other racial or religious group. 
This makes them feel very big and 
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important. The commandment of 
Christ, ‘Love one, another as I have 
loved you,” shows beyond a doubt 
what our Christian conviction should 


be. 


Some of you may be lucky enough 
to participate in a work camp. Here's 
a chance to get first hand understand- 
ing of social conditions. With other 
leaguers you study what your attitude 
and Christian convictions should be. 
Finally, you get your hands dirty doing 
something about it. 

LEADER: A sharpened social action 
emphasis for your league will put your 
leaguers in the know, and they will 
respond with their lives. 


RECREATION 


Recreation is re-creation of body 
mind, and spirit. God who created u 
is interested in our total lives—ou 
work, our prayer, and our play. Chris 
tian recreation stimulates communio 
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with God as well as fellowship with 
men. 

Recreation can be an aid to worship. 
As a direct build-up for worship, 
recreation can blend right into an in- 
spirational service (as the group’s 
singing is guided from lively fun 
songs to spirituals and hymns). 

It also serves as preparation of our 
minds and bodies for worship. When 
young people come to league, they’re 
full of energy. They run around, chase 
each other, knock things over, whisper, 
and generally cause their elders to 
shake their heads at the vitality of 
youth. But suppose that the minute the 
leaguers arrive, their energy is chan- 
neled into organized fun. Then after 
twenty minutes of play, everyone is 
ready to sit quietly and participate in 
the topic and devotional part of the 
meeting. 

Recreation is a special help to new- 
comers. When Johnny comes to league 
for the first time, your league is on 
trial. He may be a stranger to the 
ways of the Lutheran Church as well 
as to the members of the league. He 
doesn’t understand the liturgy; he 
doesn’t know the hymns. In fact, he 
feels ill at ease during the whole meet- 
ing—except for the recreation. This 
he understands. 


These kids have fun together—more 
fun than any other group he has seen. 
This is because of the joy of their 
fellowship in Christ. Johnny sees this, 
and he’ll come back next week to find 
out more about this kind of extra 
glow these Christians have. 

The Church, as the Apostle’s Creed 
says, is the Communion of Saints— 
the fellowship of Christian believers. 
That means that wherever believers 
have fellowship, there is the Church. 


LEADER: If these leaguers play hard 
together, they will work hard together. 


Conclusion 


LEADER: Now let’s see how we've 
answered our question. What do you 
have ? 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION: A call from 
God to be a Christian with my whole 
life. 


EVANGELISM: A _ responsibility to 
tell friends about Christ. 


Missions: A world that needs 
Christ. I’ve got to be mission-con- 
scious. 


SocIAL ACTION: Firm convictions 
and a life-time full of opportunities to 
let Christian love show forth. 


RECREATION: A lot of fun ahead, 
playing together, and making everyone 
feel a part of the Communion of 
Saints. 

LEADER: There you have the five 
point program which LLA has. What 
do you have? 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Five leaguers with placards sit or stand 
in a semi-circle in front of the group. 
The names of the five divisions of the 
LLA program are printed on the cards. 
The leader stands to the side of these 
five. As each person speaks he rises and 
steps forward. 

Use your imagination in presenting this 
topic. Do some ad libbing; it’s more cre- 
ative and interesting than 30 minutes of 
reading. And, don’t you dare read any por- 
tion of this aloud without having read it 
beforehand! 
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EPHESIANS 


by William O. Moyer 


_ Christianity is the most hopeful re- 
ligion in the world. With fellow-be- 
lievers everywhere in all ages, we are 
united by “one hope’ (Ephesians 
4:4). What of these other people who 
are not Christians at all? They have 
their hopes, too. Men and women who 
owe no allegiance to our Lord are 
jhoping to be free and happy, to find 
life meaningful, to live in peace and 
security. Are these not good hopes? 
Surely, these are undeniably noble 
ideals: freedom, happiness, peace, 
security, in a world that makes some 
kind of sense, where life is more than 
“a tale told by an idiot . . . signify- 
‘ing nothing.” 

_ These are man-centered hopes. They 
rely upon human ingenuity and 
effort. Again and again, they wind up 
in blind alleys, futile, unfulfilled. But 
it is one of our ancient human habits 
to hang on to our hopes no matter 
how desperate our situations. The 
drowning man clings to any straw. 
Rob a man of all hope and you have 


This is the third in a series 
of studies on the book of 
Ephesians. 

This book is being studied 
by Lutherans all over the 
world in preparation for the 
Lutheran World Federation 
assembly in 1957. 


dug a man’s grave. It is no accident 
that the prisoners in Sing Sing pub- 
lish a paper with the name ‘The Star 
of Hope.” 

In sharpest contrast to these hu- 
manistic aspirations—these man-cen- 
tered hopes based on our self-con- 
fidence—is “the hope our God _ in- 
spires.” Christ is our hope, Christ 
alone (I Timothy 1:1). He is our 
sole hope. He is our whole hope. To 
be “in Christ” is to have hope. To 
be “out of Christ’ is to be without 
hope—‘“‘having no hope and without 
God in the world” (Ephesians 2:12). 

You can tell a Christian by the way 
he faces the future—hopefully! Chris- 
tians are forward-looking people. The 
certainty of our hope is not the result 
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of wishful thinking. We have no 
crystal balls with which to forecast 
things to come. We look ahead in hope 
because we look up in faith to “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, today and 
forever.”” “The hope to which he has 
called you” (Ephesians 1:18) is rooted 
in the gospel “‘that by . . . the encour- 
agement of the Scriptures we might 
have hope.” (Romans 15:4). The 
Christian hope draws its assurance 
from the redemptive deeds of God in 
Christ, and the triumphant, transform- 
ing power of His Spirit. 


THIS VISITED WORLD 


We live in a world that will not last 
forever. It is running down. Some day 
it will be no more. This is difficult 
for us to believe because we are enor- 
mously impressed by the phenomenal 
advances and achievements of our 
twentieth century “know-how.” In 
spite of what we like to think of as 
“progress,” this is a world where, ac- 
cording to the Bible, “the grass with- 
ers, the flower falls.’ Jesus said, 
“heaven and earth shall pass away...” 
This is a dying world. 

It is also a “‘visited world’’—the 
world to which God sent His Son in 
love to have us. The Manger at Beth- 
lehem is the point in time and space 
where God has invaded our world, 
stooping to conquer. A wayside stall 

. . a cattle trough . . . a humble 
Jewish maid . . . a baby asleep on the 
hay—this is how God chose to work 
in our world in His own strange ways. 
Bethlehem means God is no longer 


a stranger. When we think of what. 


our world is coming to, we must also 
remember with never-ending gratitude 
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what has come to our world—‘‘Hi 
glorious grace . . . freely bestowec 
upon us in the Beloved.” (Ephesian 
LGi 2155) 7 


WE WERE THERE! 


The place: a skull-shaped hill out 
side the city wall of Jerusalem. Th 
time: “A day like all days,” 200 
years ago. Three crosses stand star 
against the sky. Two who writhe i1 
the awful throes of crucifixion ar 
criminals. The third wears a crown o 
thorns, and over his cross is a sigi 
—‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of th 
Jews.” He seems so utterly defenseless 
deserted, defeated. Not one vindictiv 
word does he fling back at those wh 
mock him while he dies. In a won 
derful way which our wisest theolc 
gians have never quite put into word: 
God is at work here on Calvary. Thi 
thorn-crowned, nail-pierced Crucifie 
is the Hope of the World. 

The negro spiritual asks, “Were yo 
there when they crucified my Lord? 
We were there! We were being die 


- for that Good Friday, redeemed an 


reconciled to God, (Ephesians 1:7 
2:13-17). Our sin was there. It we 
everyman’s sin—our rebellious, prouc 
self-centered, wilful sin—that perpe 
trated the crime of the Cross, (Eph 
sians 2:1-4). The jeers of the cro 

... the thorns . . . the nails .%. 

terrible loneliness . . . the shame . 

the indescribable anguish of bod 
mind, and heart—here was “the i 
iquity of us all.” Here, too, was t 
loving purpose of our God, (Eph 
sians 1:3-9). The two arms flung o 
against the hard wood of the Cr 


are God’s act and offer of reconcilia- 
_tion—God reaching out in limitless 
_ love to embrace everyman who will let 
— Him. 


THE DIFFERENCE GOD MAKES 


: 

: “We had hoped that he was the 
one to redeem Israel,” (Luke 24:21). 
Two disciples were speaking of the 
: crucified Jesus, wistfully, in the past 
_ tense. It seemed to them that hope had 
burned brightly and then flickered and 
gone out like a candle in the wind. 
They were totally unprepared for 
God’s stupendous surprise—the cruci- 
fied Christ come back in triumph from 
_ the dead. 

Easter is God underwriting the 
Christian hope, guaranteeing it for- 
ever. It is always Easter for God’s 
own, for those who know that in the 
Resurrection of His dear Son, God 
has carried the day and made the ulti- 
mate difference between life and death, 
hope and despair, light and darkness. 
Christians face the darkest days with 
sure confidence in what God can do, 
the God who raised Jesus from the 
dead, (Ephesians 1:20; I Peter 1:3). 


GLORY! HALLELUJAH! 


The Church.of Christ is always on 
the march. The bugles of God keep 
_ blowing reveille, and the church’s song 
is a Hallelujah Chorus to the praise 
of Him who is Lord of lords. The 
Christian hope is sustained by the faith 
that Jesus Christ, born at Bethlehem, 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, risen 
from the dead, ascended to the Father, 


is the Sovereign of the universe, 
(Ephesians 1:20-23; 4:10). It was in 
this confident hope that the first martyr 
for the faith, St. Stephen, laid down 
his life, seeing “the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God.” (Acts 7:55). 

This same victorious certainty 
throbs through the whole New Testa- 
ment (Hebrews 10:12; Colossians 
1:15-20; Revelation 11:15)— the as- 
surance that though evil has its hour, 
God has his day and his purpose is 
undefeatable. We know in whose 
hands are the strings of history, the 
ultimate issues. We know who has the 
first word and the last—the living 
Christ, incarnate, crucified, risen, as- 
cended, glorified, reigning forever and 
ever. 

These, then, are the roots of the 
Christian hope, deep and strong. Our — 
hope is anchored in the gospel of 
God’s Deed in Christ, the record and 
revelation of all He has done for us 
in our Lord and Saviour. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE 


“Your religion is not realistic!” 
This is one of the favorite charges of 
the critics of Christianity. They say 
we wear rose-colored glasses, or, os- 
trich-fashion, bury our heads in the 
sand. The truth is that ours is the 
only religion which does see life 
squarely without blinking the facts. 
The Bible tells us the whole truth 
about ourselves and our world in rela- 
tion to God and His holy will, His 
loving purpose. 

Christians know their own pathetic 
inadequacy for victorious living. “On 
our own,” we are not big enough for 
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life, not wise or brave or strong 
enough. We have no illusions about 
our world. The Ephesian writer warns 
us of what we're up against, (5:15; 
6:10-12). The Christian way of life 
in this kind of world is always a stiff 
fight, and the road winds uphill to 
the very end. But Christians are not 
self-confident people. We depend on 
God. We trust in Him. His presence, 
His power, His peace—these, too, are 
facts of life. 

The Sovereign of the universe is 
not an absentee lord, remote and aloof 
from us, leaving us to shift for our- 
selves. He is Emmanuel—God with us. 


“O Thou in all Thy might so far, 

In all Thy love so near; 

Beyond the range of sun and Star, 

And yet beside us here.” 

He has made good His promise to 
the disciples, “I will not leave you 
alone.” He has sent us His Spirit.” 
(Ephesians 4:7-16). ““He’s by our side 
upon the plain with His good gifts 
and Spirit.” 

Countless Christians can bear their 
witness to this fact of life: that we 
are not alone, that we are companioned 
and encouraged, always, by Another 
(I Peter 1:8). And we can testify to 
this too: that ‘in Christ’ life is made 
new—radically, gloriously new! (2 
Corinthians 5:17). The transforming 
power of the Spirit is a fact of life. 
We who were “dead in trespasses and 
sins” have been “made alive.’ (Ephe- 
sians 2:1). Every Christian is ‘‘cruci- 
fied with Christ.” Every Christian 
shares the power and the glory of His 
risen life, (John 1:12; Ephesians 
3:14-21; Romans 8:29). 

Now life is new! It has a new 
center—not self, but Christ. It lives 
in a new dimension. The humblest, 
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most commonplace occurrence, the 
most menial work, now has a tre- 
mendous new significance. Everything 
we say and do is consequential because 
it is related to God’s eternal purpose. 
Every moment of life has become 
precious and full of meaning. We are 
not playthings of blind fate, not cogs 
in a vast machine. Now we are sons 
and daughters of God! (Ephesians 
1:3-12). We who are “alive to God 
in Christ Jesus” (Romans 6:11), have 


.a new status, a new stature, a new 


relationship. The divine secret of the 
new life is to be ‘in Christ,” our 
lives in Him, His life in us, (John 
15:1-8; Romans 5:5; 7:6; Ephesians 
4:24). 

What the world calls “life” is 
counterfeit and illusion. ‘“This is life, 
to know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 
Every Christian says with Paul: “Life 
means Christ to me.” 


OTHER-WORLDLY 


Another criticism of Christianity 1s 
that our religion is ‘“‘other-worldly.” 
Those who pin this label on us mean 
to say that “the hope our God in- 
spires’ is the hope of heaven—the 
prospect of “pie in the sky by an 
by.” Christians do hope for heaven 
confidently, and with all their hearts 
“This is most certainly true!” “I loo 
for the resurrection of the dead an 
the life of the world to come.” 


The Christian hope is never full 
realized in this world. There are al 
ways far horizons calling us beyon 
the temporal and the transient. Alway 
there are heights of mind and spiri 
we do not reach in this world. Chri 


tians are “strangers and pilgrims.’”’ Our 
permanent home is our ‘‘Father’s 
House.” In this world, we live in 
tents and “have no abiding city.”’ Paul 
writes to the Colossians of ‘the hope 
laid up for you in heaven.” To the 
Corinthians he says, “If in this world 
only we have hope, we are of all men 
most miserable.’”’ There is a “glory 
which shall be revealed in us’’ (Ephe- 
sians 1:13-14). 

This side of heaven, we Christians 
fail and fall short of God’s will for 
our life. The wonder of the Chris- 
tian hope is that it is a growing, en- 
larging, dynamic hope. We ate always 


. growing up” (Ephesians 4:15). Our 
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discipleship is, at best, a faltering 
loyalty, marred by failure, always less 
than perfect. With Paul, we “follow 
after,’ never losing heart, and discov- 
ering with the apostle that ‘experience 
worketh hope.” 

Christians live with other people in 
person-to-person relationships in a very 
teal world. We do not practice our 
Christianity in vacuums. It is where 
our lives touch other lives that we let 
Christ work through us or we fail 
Him. Are Christians to take an apa- 
thetic, I-don’t-care, hands-off attitude 
toward the complex problems of our 
world here and now? Has the Chris- 
tian community, the Church, the be- 
lieving fellowship, no concern for 
slums, political affairs, labor and man- 
agement, juvenile delinquency, marri- 
age and divorce, war and peace, racial 
discrimination? Are we to set our 
sights on a celestial goal and assume 
no responsibility for the society of 
which we are a part? 

Ephesians underscores the exciting 
fact that God is at work in our world 
here and now. Through all the tangled 


events of our time, He moves surely 
toward the fulfillment of His own 
purpose: “to unite all things’ in 
Christ. It is part of our “one hope’ 
that He can and will use us with all 
our limitations and shortcomings as 
collaborators with Christ in realizing 
His divine design. We are not de- 
featists or pessimists. We do not look 
back longingly to some golden age. 
We look forward confidently, know- 
ing ‘‘the best is yet to be’—‘a new 
heaven and a new earth” beyond our 
fairest dreams. But we are not starry- 
eyed idealists. Mankind is not on an 
escalator going up and up with the 
sky the limit. ‘““The days are evil,” 
(Ephesians 5:16), and this is simply 
not a world where ‘‘day by day, in 
evety way, we're getting better and 
better.” 

True, we have improved certain con- © 
ditions: life is physically more com- 
fortable for millions of people. We 
live longer; we travel faster. We 
should have no soft illusions about this 
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“progress.” Men’s utopian dreams 
have an inevitable way of turning out 
to be mirages. We are not looking for 
the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, but for God’s Kingdom. 
With all our fellow-believers, we of 
His Church can here and now, in our 
present experience, share the freedom 
and joy, the peace and security of 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God. 
Our citizenship in His Kingdom 
brings us not only blessed gifts and 
precious privileges; it also involves 
stern and inescapable responsibilities to 
“make the most of the time... ” 
(Ephesians 5:15). 

We shall think together of the 
witness of the Christian community in 
the final topic of this series. We shall 
see how in every area of our life we 


share mutual obligations, and serve or 
hinder God’s purpose. Ephesians some- 
times soars beyond time and _ space, 
letting us catch shining glimpses of 
another world. But its message is in- 
tensely practical, addressed to us where 
we live in a world God has chosen as 
the stage for His drama of redemption. 
In this drama, no Christian is a spec- 
tator on the sidelines. Every Christian 
is a participant in the thick of the ac. 
tion, performing the role assigned. 

T. S. Eliot, the contemporary poet, 
asks, ‘““What life have we, if we have 
not life together?” Ephesians answers. 
No life at all! We are one. We are 
Christian together ‘in Christ’ in the 
community of His Church. It is thi: 
together-ness we want all the worlc 
to know and share. 


A visiting bishop delivered a speech at a banquet on 
the night of his arrival in a large city. Because he wanted 
to repeat some of the stories at meetings the next day, 
he requested reporters to omit them from their accounts 
of his speech. A rookie reporter, commenting on the 
speech, finished with the line: “And he told a number 
of stories that cannot be published.” 


Druggist—Did the patent medicine you purchased cure 


your aunt? 


Man—Mercy no. On reading the circular that was 
wrapped around the bottle she got two more diseases. 
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There are some ‘“‘do’s” and “don’ts” 
for working with young people. They 
can be stated in one, two, three order. 
But before jumping to easy answers 
given in one-syllable words, let us ask 
some searching questions about mo- 
tives for wanting to be an adviser. Or 
maybe you didn’t want to be one, you 
just found yourself succumbing to 
someone’s persuasive powers and now 
you are wondering what it is all about! 

What motives lead adults to spend 
the time, the energy, the money, yes, 
and take the trouble to do young 
people’s work? To be absolutely 
honest, here are some of the reasons: 

1. There are those who do it out 


Advice 
to 


i Advisers 


of a stricken conscience, a sense of 
duty to the church and to the “proper” 
education of the younger generation. 
They do it, often reluctantly but faith- 
fully, “because some one has to.” 

2. There are those who get a tre- 
mendous “kick” out of being with 
young people. It makes them feel 
young again themselves. They like be- 
ing able to do things with the kids. 
Without denying the good they may 
do, isn’t it true that this motive is 
essentially selfish ? 

3. There are those who enjoy be- 
ing in a position where they can ex- 
ercise the authority of maturity over 
youth. They like the sense of power 
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that comes with being the “leader” of 
the group. They enjoy being deferred 
to in making group decisions. In ex- 
treme cases, they like being sort of 
demigods to youth. What ever else it 
may be, this motive isn’t Christian! 

4. There are those who genuinely 
love young people and love God in 
such a selfless way as to find the pur- 
pose of their own lives in their work 
with youth. These are the persons who 
begin to realize the Scriptural principle 
of losing their lives in order that young 
people may be helped to find theirs. 
They enter into the experiences of 
young people in such a way that they 
too discover in ever-expanding ways 
the wonder of life lived in the pres- 
ence of God. Their commitment to 
their task is such that life becomes a 
series of daily repentances, and their 
human weaknesses are periodically 
pruned. Their faith is so vital and vi- 
brant that as they communicate it to 
young people, and see it take hold in 
their lives with power, they hear 
within their hearts the Master's ‘Well 
done.” 

Here, then, are some ‘‘do’s” 
“don’t’s.” First, the “don’t’s”: 

Don’t just sit. The good adviser is 
not one who just sits on the back seat 
and lets young people do as they please. 
He takes part. 

Don’t just be a “good fellow.”” The 
good adviser is something more than 
a back-slapping flatterer. He does more 
than just provide a car for outings, or 
buy the cokes for the gang. 

Don’t be a dictator type. Too many 
of us adults are inclined to tell young 
people what they must do or must not 
do, down to the last detail. Some dic- 
tatorial adults never even give the 
young people a chance to say yes. 
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and 


Don’t be the distrustful type, al- 
ways doubting the ability of young 
people to carry through theif assign- 
ments, or suspecting them of evil. 

Don’t be the  solicitous — type, 
smothering young people with atten- 
tion and an unwanted sentimental af- 
fection. 

Don’t try to be what you are not, 
whether it be as a hypocrite trying to 
appear to young people better than 
you know you are, or whether it be 
posing as an expert or authority on 
matters beyond your knowledge and 
experience. Don’t be afraid to say you 
don’t know! 

Don’t underestimate your young 
people! This is different from distrust- 
ing them, for the temptation comes 
frequently to “talk down” or “water 
down” serious things to what you 
think is their level. The intellectual 
and spiritual level of young people is 
almost always higher than they get 
credit for. 

Don’t ridicule or make fun of them, 
ever! No matter how naive, how fool- 
ish, how childish a question may be, 
never laugh AT young people. 

Don’t avoid an honest question. No 
matter what. the question may be about, 
even a delicate subject, don’t hedge 
and stammer and give a dishonest or 
inadequate answer. 

Don’t forget that young people are 
intelligent, curious, growing, and lov- 
able individuals, and that they can see 
through anything shallow, or dis- 
honest, or cowardly as if it were clear 
glass. 

Now for some “do’s”: 

Do love them, in the fullest Chris- 
tian meaning of the word. It means 
respect, honor, trust, fidelity, among 
other things. The second command- 


ment is, Love your neighbor as your- 
self. 

Do take time to work with them in- 
dividually as they prepare their assign- 
ments. Go over plans for a meeting, 
making suggestions from time to time. 
Help them to build confidence in 
themselves. Give them generously of 
your time. 

Do study your lesson, or the topic, 
or the workshop report, so that you 
know all there is to know about it and 
are ready with answers to questions or 
suggestions when they get stuck. 

Do stand up for them when the oc- 
casion requires it. Nothing is harder 
for young people than to have the 
adults they trust fail them in the 
crisis. When they are wrong, talk it 
out with them, but defend their right 
to be wrong. 

Do let them see what makes you 
“tick.” 


Do learn to know them individually. 
Get acquainted with their parents, 
their teachers in high school or junior 
high school or college. Show your in- 
terest in them, their successes and their 
failures. Be a real friend. 

Do pray with them and for them. 

Do everything you expect them to 
do. 

If you do, you will be the kind of 
adviser who begins to accomplish the 
objectives of the (Luther League). 
You will discover God’s will afresh 
each day, and be given the power to 
do it. You will be a success as an ad- 
viser when you find yourself con- 
stantly working yourself into a less 
and less conspicuous place. You will 
never quite achieve it, but you ought 
to be working yourself out of your 
job! 

—from the WESTMINSTER FELLOW- 
sHIp ADVISERS’ MANUAL 


LLA President 
Mac Minnick, Jr. 


LLA Executive 
Florence Fray 
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by Ruth Jacobsen 


It was the first day of September in 1954 
when all delegates to the United Christian 
Youth Movement general council meeting 
in Chicago arose from their chairs and 
applauded their newest member, the Luther 
League of America. 

Since that fall meeting a year ago leaguers 
throughout America have been asking 
“What difference does it make in our 
Luther League, now that the LLA has 
become a member of the United Christian 
Youth Movement?” 

Some local leagues have already partici- 
pated with youth groups from _ other 
churches in community projects and have 
learned what it means to be a part of a 
growing fellowship of young Christians. 
They have begun to discover for themselves 
the opportunities and responsibilities created 
by inter-denominational cooperation. 

Other leagues may be either unaware of 
the existing Christian youth council in 
their area or have no such group. These 
leagues have difficulty in understanding 
what is meant by these four letters which 
are appearing more and more in their LLA 
literature, UCYM. 

Today there is a clear and definite move- 
ment toward unity on the part of the 
churches of the world. Churches are recog- 
nizing more than ever before that Christians 
belong together as members of one Body. 

The word “ecumenical’’ has become a 
frequent visitor in the conversations between 
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churchmen. Both writers and speakers em- 
ploy this word time and again to describe 
the current trend toward cooperation and 
fellowship. Often ‘‘ecumenical’’ and “‘inter- 
denominational” are used interchangeably. 

Here in America the protestant churches 
cooperate through the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. On a larger scale, unity is 
achieved through the World Council of 
Churches. 

Leaguers are probably familiar with these 
two bodies, but are probably not aware 
that the unity and cooperation conducted 
by these two groups is not restricted to 
adult church officials. On the youth level 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 


Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 


home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 


sports. 


For information write: 


JoHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


EE 
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these agencies have brought about inte: 
denominational cooperation for many year 
In fact, youth cooperation has existed in a 
organized form for more than 21 years. 

It was in 1934 that the UCYM was off 
cially formed to unite the young peop! 
of the churches in Christian fellowship an 
witness. Since the formation of the Nation: 
Council of Churches in 1950, UCYM hi 
served as the Council’s youth arm. It 
the recognized channel for interdenomin: 
tional cooperation on the youth level. 


UCYM is not alone in claiming tl 
loyalty of some Protestantism’s youth. Bi 
the term ‘“‘non-denominational,” by whic 
the other groups identify themselves, ind 
cates that these other movements are n 
sponsored or supported by any of tl 
major Protestant denominations. 


As the inter-denominational youth cha: 
nel, UCYM is supported and directed |} 
the youth of its member denominations. I 
policy and program is determined by th 
general council of the UCYM, consistir 
of about 180 youth officers and adult a 
visors, which meets annually, LLA is o1 
of the groups which sends delegates 
this meeting. 

At their 1955 convention, leaguers heai 
read a report on LLA’s association wii 
UCYM. The reporters concluded “Or 
fellow Christians throughout the sessio! 
were anxious to hear Lutheran opinios 
and ideas;'and we are sure you will s 
Lutheranism seeping through the varior 
reports.” 

Before LLA could join UCYM, tl 
league’s executive committee insisted th 
UCYM should meet certain  standarc 
Years of negotiations took place before bo 
UCYM and LLA were agreed. 

LLA insisted that UCYM’s by-laws | 
changed to include two requirements whi 
are popularly known as “the evangelical at 
the representative principles.’ This mea 
that membership in UCYM be limited 
youth organizations that recognize Jes 
Christ as Lord and Saviour, and that t 
governing body of UCYM be limited 
people who officially represent 


: 
oups. It had previously been possible for 
dividuals representing nobody but them- 


Ives, to be elected to leadership in the 
uumenical movement. 


LLA’s Missionary Chairman Florence 
a currently holds more UCYM positions 
ve) than any other UCYM member. And 
LA President Mac Minnick is traveling 
roughout Europe this summer as UCYM 
presentative. 


Internationally nearsighted at 21 
Looking with international lenses, UCYM 
the United States of America group 
cognized for work with similar youth 
ddies in other countries. It is one part 
‘a wider fellowship made possible through 
e Youth Departments of the World Coun- 
1 of Churches and the World Council of 
hristian Education. 

Becoming a bit more near-sighted, the 
hristian youth councils of the various state, 
etropolitan, or county councils of churches 
e recognized as expressions of the UCYM 
1 the local level. 

‘For more years than most leaguers can 
fim for their lives, the Protestant denomi- 
itions of America have been working to- 
ther in such diversified enterprises as 
idio-visuals, printed resource materials, 
adership training conferences, work camps 
id special conferences. 

Level cooperation 

Upon first becoming acquainted with 
CYM there seems to be a bewildering 
ray of names and terms. Enlightenment 
llows participation. 

Many of the churches in UCYM use a 
an for common commissions or program 
eas, divided into five groups: Christian 
ith, Christian Witness, Christian Out- 
ach, Christian Citizenship, and Christian 
‘llowship. These correspond roughly with 
i¢ LLA divisions and should present no 
-oblem. 

‘The majority of protestant groups in 
Merica are organized on the state or 
‘gional level—whether in synods, presby- 
ties, conferences, or some other designa- 
on. It is natural, therefore, that state 
hristian youth councils express the UCYM 
. 


as the state level and have been established 
for cooperation and fellowship among those 
who are active in a particular state. 

There are only a few who can serve at 
the national level, but many additional 
offices are open at the state, regional, or 
district level. 

Although the national UCYM office does 
not publish a youth magazine, it does 
report regularly to each state council and 
denominational youth office concerning 


current developments. 

Your state council office or the LLA 
(through Luther Life or reports at con- 
ferences) are the sources from which news 
importance 


of interdenominational will 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 


Activities of the Student 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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reach you. Additional information can be 
secured from the United Christian Youth 
Movement, 79 East Adams St., Chicago 
3, Il. 

Just as the LLA has taken a responsible 
position in the national UCYM relation- 
ships—through participation at planning 
meetings, sending: representatives to special 
conferences, appointing qualified persons to 
serve on committees, and contributing pro- 
portionately to the UCYM budget—so state 
and synod Luther Leagues have a respon- 
sible role to fulfill in state Christian youth 
councils. 

Lutheran groups have been slow to recog- 
nize the tremendous potential of the united 
witness and have too often pointed accus- 
ingly at feeble efforts in state or community 
councils without realizing their own re- 
sponsibilities in the ecumenical movement. 
Only three Lutheran groups are connected 
in any way with UCYM: the Luther League 
of America, the Augustana Luther League, 


MUHLENBERG 


e an accredited liberal arts 
Lutheran college for men 


e co-education to be intro- 
duced in September, 1957 


e special courses for women 
to be added to curriculum 


e applications from women 
now being accepted 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, 


PA. 
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and the American Evangelical Lutherz 
Youth Fellowship. 

Unlimited possibilities exist if the your 
people of the churches of your state uni 
in supporting the same project at he san 
time—whether it be collecting clothes f 
the needy, showing hospitality to foreis 
students studying in our colleges (oft 
lonely and eager for a glimpse of Americ: 
home life), stressing youth evangelism 
reach those outside the Christian fellowshi 
studying a particular problem, or any 
the needs which are constantly arising. 

Many vital projects are in the process 
completion in the various states at this tim 
Each one is of individual significance f 
that particular state. 


Colors and clans together 
Council meetings will differ from t 
familiar Luther League pattern—they < 
different from Methodist Youth Fellowst 
or Pilgrim Fellowship meetings, too! | 
necessity, the council must consist 
elements from the various youth grou 
And a Christian youth council is effect. 
only to the degree that the cooperati 
churches give support through responsi 
representatives. 

UCYM is not just an “extra” designe 
make more demands on your busy days 
functions to help you to do your | 
church job better by offering: opportu 
for discussion with others who have sim 
responsibilities, broader resources for us 
your league, and leadership training for 

Eighteen UCYM training confere 
were offered last summer under state c 
cil sponsorship. They presented firsth 
training for interdenominational leaders 
as well as inspirational sessions on var. 
phases of youth work, special int 
groups, opportunity to meet representat 
from youth movements abroad, and 
tian fellowship at its best. 

Because all UCYM meetings and co 
ences are interracial as well as interden 
national, it naturally follows that thos 
attendance cannot help but begin to u 
stand a bit more about Christian fello 


and the varieties of experiences of t 
> 


who belong to the church. 

As one member expressed it, ‘I love the 
majestic hymns and the flowing liturgy of 
our church, but my deep gratitude goes out 
to many who have helped me to learn that 
prayer, praise, and worship are broader and 
deeper than my private definition. 

Officers in local groups have a cor- 
responding responsibility and opportunity 
in working with Christian young people in 
the neighborhood, city, or county. The 
heart of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment is in the hundreds of community 
councils. 


Planning should not be only on the 
national level, but also on the state and 
local level. Yet, no project or program is 
effective until the Good News of Christ 
teaches you and becomes a part of your 
league in your community. 

In our world we share a great commis- 
sion with all other Christians—to make 
disciples of all nations, including our own. 
It all begins with you, wherever you are. 
Christians must hold fast to all that they 
share in common and not stress their differ- 
ences, and together build for a Christian 
world. 


QUESTIONS 
ABOUT 


COLLEGE g 
EDUCATION 


Some People Ask .. . 
e What is the cost? 


e Is a liberal arts education best 
for me? 


e How should a college be 
selected? 


e What are the requirements of 
admission? 


For answers to your questions write: 


THE COLLEGE COUNSELOR 
Board of Higher Education 


The United Lutheran Church 
in America 


2633-16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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LLA guide for leagues con- 
templating affiliation with 


interdenominational groups. 


Ever since the Luther League of America 
joined the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment of the National Council of Churches 
of Chrjst in the U.S.A. in September of 
1954, the question has been asked on 
numerous occasions by State and/or Synod- 
ical League officers: Should our State 
and/or Synodical League now affiliate 
with the United Christian Youth Council 
of our State? 


The answer is neither “yes” nor “no,” 
but ‘“‘maybe.” 


The Administrative Committee of the 
Luther League of America recommends that 
any state/synodical League contemplating 
affiliation with a state United Christian 
Youth Council take the following four 
steps: 


1. Study the constitution of the State 
United Christian Youth Council to 
determine whether or not the two 
principles maintained by the United 
Lutheran Church in all of its inter- 
denominational relationships are ob- 
served throughout the document: 


(a) The Evangelical Principle. Observ- 
ance of this principle means that 
each youth group, council, league, 
etc. holding membership in a state 
United Christian Youth Council 
must be a recognized segment of a 
jurisdictional unit* of a denomina- 
tion which professes faith in Jesus 
Christ as divine Lord and Saviour. 
In other words, observance of this 
principle will not permit Jewish 
or Unitarian youth organizations, 
for example, to hold membership 
in a state United Christian Youth 
Council. Nor can such agencies as 
Campfire girls, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, YMCA hold membership in 
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a state United Christian Youth 
Council without violating thi: 
Evangelical principle. 

(b) The Representative Principle. Ob 
servance of this principle mean: 
that each person serving in a stat 
United Christian Youth Counci 
must be a member of a congrega 
tion professing faith in Jesus Chris 
as divine Lord and Saviour, an 
that each such person is chosen by 
the youth group of his jurisdic 
tional unit, or by the jurisdictiona 
unit itself, to serve as its repre 
sentative. 


2. If the constitution of the state Unite 
Christian Youth Council embodies bot! 
of the above principles, decide whethe 
membership by the  state/synodica 
League in the Council is desired. Th 
following factors should be considere 
prior to arriving at this decision: 

a. testimony to Jesus Christ; 

b. service to be rendered by th 
League to the state Unite 
Christian Youth Council; 

c. benefits to be gained by 
state/synodical League. 

3. If the decision suggested in 2 above 
affirmative, indicate to the Executi 
Committee (Executive Board) of 
ULCA synod(s) of which the state/sy 
odical League is an auxiliary, t 
League’s desire to affiliate with t 
state United Christian Youth Coun 
and seek the approval of the UL 
synod(s) Executive Committee (Exec 
tive Board) for such affiliation. 
applying to the Executive Committee 
Synod for permission to affiliate wi 
the State United Christian Youth Co 
cil, the S/S League should submit 
copy of the Constitution of the St 
United Christian Youth Council. 

4. If the approval is granted, apply to 
State United Christian Youth Coun 
for membership in the Council. 

*A jurisdictional unit — Confere 

(Methodist); Presbytery (Presbyteria 

Synod (Lutheran) ; Diocese (Episcopal) 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Presenting the topic 


A topic of this nature has a lullaby effect 
jn the members if it is not presented in an 
interesting manner. Try to brighten up the 
cold facts. A discussion group might prove 
nelpful. Consult your pastor or advisor for 
any additional information on UCYM 
which might add some color to the topic. 

Perhaps there is a Christian youth council 
in your area which has had some interest- 
ing experiences. You might learn of these 
experiences and present them to the group. 

A discussion following the topic presenta- 
tion will be valuable if you have not used 
the discussion method of presentation. 


Worship ideas 
Hymn: “Jesus, my Lord, my God, my 
All.”CSB 351 
PSALM: 29 
SCRIPTURE: John 15:1-17 


M, 


PRAYER 


HyMn: “‘O Saviour, precious Saviour.” 
CSB 361 

TOPIC 

Hymn: “O for a thousand tongues to 
sing.” CSB 135 

Additional information regarding Chris- 
tian youth councils and UCYM can be ob- 
tained from: 

United Christian Youth Movement 

79 East Adams St. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 

World Council of Churches Youth De- 
partment 

156 Fifth Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 

World Council of Christian Education 

156 Fifth Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Commission on Youth Service Projects 

79 East Adams St. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 

Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion 

257 Fourth Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 
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PILGRI 
PART 


A party for 


harvest time 


Invitations may be sent on post- 
cards. Draw on these a figure of a 
Pilgrim or of an Indian. Send them 
well in advance. If necessary, send a 
reminder ! 


Hints 


Keep the action going. The person 
in charge of the games should be live- 
ly and able to get others to join the 
fun. He should actually play the games, 
as well as lead them. 


It is always good to tell one or two 
others. how to play each game before 
the party starts. The program commit- 
tee would be the best ones for this. 

_ Keep the action going. If one game 
doesn’t catch fire, start another. When 
interest wanes, come up with some- 
thing else to do. It is wise to plan 
games so that active ones will be fol- 
lowed by quiet ones. 

As soon as the first person arrives 
the party begins. Do not wait for your 
group to gather. Start right in. Have 
a definite closing. It is better to stop 
when all are having fun. 


Games 


I. As the group arrives pin on the 
ack of each person the picture of 
omething pertaining to Thanksgiving. 
The name of this object becomes the 

ame of the person for the evening, 
d it will be used in games that 
ollow. The individual asks questions 
bout the picture on his back in order 
© gain information as to what he is. 
ese questions must be answered, 
“Yes,” or “No.” This provides a good 


mixer and starts things rolling. Use 
pictures of Turkeys, Indians, Pilgrims, 
dressing, cranberry sauce, and so on. 

II. Using the names of the people 
in the mixer, play the Thanksgiving 
version of Upset the Fruit Basket. To 
do this: Arrange chairs in a circle, 
having one less chair than people. 
The person without a chair asks two 
or three people to change places. As 
they do so he tries to steal a place in 
the swap. If the leader says the words, 
“Dinner is served,’’ all must change 
their seats. The person minus a seat 
at the end of the exchange is leader. 
It is not bad, in a large group, to 
have more than one person with the 
same name. This provides added mo- 
tion. 

III. Give each person a piece of 
newspaper. Announce that there will 
be an artist’s contest. Limit the time 
to five minutes and ask each person to 
place the newspaper behind his back 
and tear out a turkey. The person 
with the best torn turkey wins a prize. 
A candy turkey is a good prize. 

IV. Give each person a piece of 
paper and a pencil. The paper should 
have been divided into 12 or 16 
squares, depending on the size of the 
group expected. Ask the players to 
fill the squares with the signatures of 
persons present—the signatures being 
the names of the pictures pinned on 
their backs. When each paper is full 
have everyone write his name for the 
evening on a slip of paper. Put these 
slips in a hat and the game is ready 
to begin. Play as if you were playing 
bingo. The first person checking off 
every name on his sheet is declared 
winner. 

V. With the group in a circle, 
count off by threes, fours, or fives, de- 
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pending on the size of the group. 
Five or six should be in each group. 
Number the individuals in each group 
from one to five. Provide each group 
with a piece of paper and a pencil. 
The leader is then ready to begin. 

The leader calls a number. Each 
ee who has that number (one 
rom each group) comes to the center 
of the toom where the leader is. The 
leader writes the name of an object 
or animal on a pad. The group rep- 
resentatives then go back to their 
groups and start drawing that object 
or animal. He is not allowed to speak. 
When someone in a group thinks he 
knows what is being drawn he comes 
to tell the leader. The first group get- 
ting 10 points wins. 

VI. For this game—known as 
Gobble, Gobble, Gobble—the group 
sits in a circle with a leader in the 
center. The leader must work quickly. 
If he goes to a player, points, and says 
nothing, the player should say noth- 
ing. If the leader starts counting to 
10, the player must say, “Gobble, 
gobble, gobble,” three times before 
the leader reaches 10. If the player 
fails to play according to rules, he 
takes the place of the leader. Action 
must be quick and rapid to be fun. 

VII. Divide the group into two 
teams for the inevitable relay. Pro- 
vide each player with a straw and a 
cup. Give to the leader of each team 
five Tums. Explain that these are to 
relieve the suffering of the players 
following a big Thanksgiving dinner. 
Object of the relay is this: The leader 
transfer the first Tum to the next per- 
son by holding it on the end of a 
straw, the other end of which is in 
his mouth. The second person lifts 
the Tum from his cup and passes it 
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to the next cup. The winning team is 
supplied with Tums as prizes. 


Refreshments 

Why not try hot grape juice mixed 
with lemon juice. Have assorted cook- 
ies. Serve cracker delights made in 
this way: On crackers put peanut but- 
ter and top with a marshmallow. Put 
in the oven until the marshmallow is 
toasted. 

End the evening with a fellowship 
sing. 

Additional Games 

Why not try some charades? These 
are lots of fun. A character could be 
acted out without words. Suggestions 
are John Alden, Priscilla, John Smith. 
Divide the group into two teams. Let 
each team select about five characters 
they want acted out. In rotation give 
these to various persons on opposite 
sides. The person should act out the 
character so well that his team ca 
guess the character he represents 
Should the side fail to do this in thre 
minutes, it loses the chance. of gettin 
a point. Should they guess the perso 
represented they get a point. 

A hat contest can be a lot of fu 
It depends on the originality of th 
group. Give each person a piece 0 
newspaper. Tell him to fashion a Pi 
grim hat or bonnet or an Indian hea 
dress within five minutes. At the en 
of the time, hold a fashion sho 
Winner should be chosen by popul 
vote. 

A turkey contest can be staged 
supplying each person with a pi 
cone, two pipe cleaners, and some co 
ored paper. Allow 15 minutes to 
who can fashion the best turkey. The 
can later be given to shut-ins f 
Thanksgiving Day. 


The Brave One 
(RKO, King Bros.) 


In April 1936, a Barcelona news- . 


paper reported the rarest of incidents 
at the bull-ring: A fighting bull’s life 
was spared—because of the love of 
a child! 

Upon this factual base is built the 
heart-warming story of a boy (Michel 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


: by Eugene Hoeftman 


Ray) and “Gitano,” the bull he raises 
from birth. Various crises arise, of 
course, but none to compare with that 
black day when Gitano is called upon 
to fulfill his destiny. Frantically scurry- 
ing around big, bustling Mexico City, 
Michel seeks a presidential reprieve. 
As events transpire, it is not needed. 
Thrilling climax without offensiveness. 
CinemaScope and Technicolor. 
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The Mountain 
(Paramount) 


If you can get past the rather slow 
beginning, and can accept Spencer 
Tracy and Robert Wagner as brothers 
(?), you will find yourself caught up 
in the act of climbing one of the Alps! 
The scenic beauty, and there is a lot 
of it, is surpassed only by the hazard 
of the climb and the treachery of the 
descent (down the glacier). 

Story concerns attempts to reach a 
crashed airliner. Spence, a famous but 
retired mountain guide, is forced into 
accompanying Bob up the mountain, 
but compassion is triumphant. Vista- 
Vision and Technicolor. 
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bully 
foiled 


brokers 


cowed 


Eugene Hoeftman sees about a 
dozen movies each month and se- 


lects the better ones for review. 


Reviews In Next Issue 


War and Peace 
The Last Wagon 


Friendly Persuasion 


The Solid Gold Cadillac 
(Columbia) 


Now that we have had several top 
dramatic films on the subject of big 
business, it follows that it’s about time 
for a smash comedy hit on the same 
subject, and with who else but Judy 
Holliday and Paul Douglas ? 


From the moment that that dizzy 
blonde Judy and her 10 shares of stock 
begin popping up at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders,—to ask the 
unaskable questions, life becomes real 
and earnest for the harried officers of 
the board. Seeking to sidetrack her, 
they put her on the payroll! This turns 
out to be not the least of their mis- 
takes. A real laugh riot with a cute 
love angle. Narration by George 
Burns. 
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BIOGRAPHY : armstTRONG - BLY - WASHINGTON 


GLOVES, GLORY AND GOD. By 
Henry Armstrong. Fleming H. Re- 
vell. $2.95. 256 pages. 

Here’s the life story of Henry Arm- 
strong, who rates as one of the all- 
time greats of boxing. In fact, ““Ham- 
merin’ Hank” is the only fistic spe- 
cialist ever to hold three world cham- 
pionships (featherweight, lightweight 
and welterweight) at the same time. 

Today Henry Armstrong is an or- 
dained minister, “fighting for God,” 
through his work with youth and un- 
derprivileged men. 

Gloves, Glory and God will be de- 
lightful reading for any boxing fan. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


NELLIE BLY—FIRST WOMAN RE- 
PORTER. By Iris Noble. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc. 185 
Pages. $2.95. 

E. Crochrane was the name signed 
to the reply of an editorial entitled, 
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“What Girls Are Good For.” Assum 
ing that this was a man, the Pittsburg] 
Dispatch editor requested an interviev 
giving Elizabeth Crochrane, in 1885 
her first chance as a newspaperwoman 
Using the by-line of Nellie Bly to pro 
tect her identity, Elizabeth scandalize 
and thrilled the nation as America’ 
first woman reporter. 

Nellie did not write just an ordinar 
news story; she found the story behin, 
the story (by going into the factori 
and slums) that literally shocked t 
towns-people. Moving to New Yor 
City in 1887, the name of Nellie B 
became known to millions of reade 
of The World, New York's famo 
ae pes Risking her life, Nellie e 
posed a famous racketeer, investigate 
and cleaned up Blackwell’s Island, 
prison of brutality. 

Her list of spectaculars included 
race to beat the record of Jules Vern 
who went around the world in eigh 
days. Nellie became an internation 
heroine by finishing in 72 days, 
hours, and 10 minutes. 


There was no time for romance in 
Nellie’s life until after her famous 
world trip. She fell in love with Rob- 
ert Seamon, a rich millionaire, twice 
her age. 

This volume promises to keep its 
readers spellbound as they travel with 
Nellie through her unusual life, pio- 
neering the way for today’s newspaper- 
women. 

—ANN ISENHOUR 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. By 
Shirley Graham. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 192 Pages. $2.95. 


_ As you turn the pages of this bi- 
ography, tears will sprinkle your heart 
with admiration for Booker T. Wash- 
ington, an ex-slave valued at $400. 
_ The beatings from his master, the 
hardships of being a free Negro, and 
the strenuous jobs he held, served as 
sparks to set off the untiring determ- 
ination to educate the Negro race. 
With the hand of God to guide him 
and the encouragement from his fam- 
ily and friends 
white), Washington has become 
known as a “‘teacher, wise helper of 
his race, good servant of God and 
country.” 
_ Washington’s biography would 
interest any Luther Leaguer and is 
‘tecommended especially to those 
who have any prejudices against the 
Negroes. The reader will find him- 
self living through the experiences 
-of a man who was a ‘‘symbol of a 
mer rising out of slavery to ful- 
Il the promises of ages.” 
—KARILYN SLYE 
Columbia, S. C. 


(both Negro and 


LUTHER 
LEAGUE 
TESTAMENT 


Revised 
Standard 


Version 


A newly styled Testament with 
Psalms designed especially for 
Luther Leagues. Luther League 
Emblem is stamped in gold. In- 
dia paper with black fabrikoid 
binding. Red edges and round 
corners. Contains special 4-page 


L. L. insert. (BN250) $2.50 


RUDOLF THIEL’S- 


LUTHER. « 1 


_ perience to fead.. 

; United Evangelictl, 
- Action. “‘exciting, star-— 
: Tae unique. —American 4 
Lutheran, : 


WORSHIP THE LORD 


NOVEMBER and DECEMBER 


The devotional series for 1956 follows the church year. It is usec 
extensively by young people in Europe and other parts of the world 
As you use each reading, you will know that thousands of othe 
youth throughout the world are thinking the same passage in thei 
private devotions. 


November 
November 
November 


November 


1—I John 3: 


18-22 


2—lI Corinthians 5:9-13 
3—II Peter 3:13-18 


Twenty-Third Sunday after Trinity 


For the week: 
Text: “The King of kings and Lord of lords, who alone has im 
mortality, to him be honor and eternal dominion.” I Tim. 6:15, 1¢ 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 


5—Matthew 

6—Matthew 

7—Matthew 

8—Matthew 

9—Matthew 
10—Matthew 
11 


The Church in the World 


Epistle: Philippians 3:17-2 
Gospel: Matthew 22:15-2 
Psalm 4 


10:1-10 

LOSMLELS 
10:16-23 
10:24-31 
10:32-39 
10:40-42 


Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Trinity 


For the week: 
Text: “Give thanks to the Father, who has qualified us to sha 
in the inheritance of the saints in light.” Col. 1:12. 
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The Conqueror of Death 


Epistle: Colossians 1:9- 
Gospel: Matthew 9:18- 
Psalm 1 


November 12—Hebrews 11:1-7 
ovember 13—II Timothy 1:6-12 
ovember 14—Matthew 22:23-33 
ovember 15—IICorinthians 2:14-17 
ovember 16—Hebrews 11:17-22 
ovember 17—Revelations 2:12-17 


ovember 18 
Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Trinity 
Signs of the End 
For the week: 
TEXT: “He who endures to the end will be saved.’ Matt. 24:13. 
Epistle: I Thessalonians 4:13-18 
Gospel: Matthew 24:15-28 
Psalm 85 
November 19—Matthew 24:1-8 
November 20—Matthew 24:9-14 
November 21—Matthew 24:29-35 
November 22—Matthew 24:36-42 (or Matthew 6:25-33) (Thanksgiving 
Da 
rakes 23—II Thessalonians 2:1-12 
ovember 24—Matthew 24:43-51 


November 25 
Last Sunday after Trinity 
Wise and Foolish Virgins 
For the week: 
Text: “Let your loins be girded.and your lamps burning.” Luke 
12:3). 
Epistle: I Thessalonians 5:1-11 
Gospel: Matthew 25:1-13 
Psalm 85 or 90 
ovember 26—Philippians 2:12-18 


ovember 29—Matthew 25:14-30 
November 30—Hebrews 10:32-39 


The devotional selections for the month of December follow on pages 62 and 63 of 
is issue. 
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December 1—Hebrews 12:22-29 
December 2 
First Sunday in Advent 
The Coming Lord 
For the week: 
Text: “Lo, your king comes to you; triumphant and victorious ; 
he.” Zech, 9:9. 
Epistle: Romans 13:11-1 
: Gospel: Matthew 2:1- 
Psalm 25 or 2 
December 3—II Corinthians 1:15-22 
December 4—Micah 2:1-2, 9, 12-13 
December 5—II Samuel 7:4-9, 11-14a, 16 
December 6—Isaiah 64:1-3 
December 7—Hebrews 10:19-25 
December 8—Revelation 22:12-14, 16-17, 20-21 
December 9 


Second Sunday in Advent 
The Coming Deliverer 
For the week: 
TexT: “Raise your heads, because your redemption is drawing nea 
Luke 21:28. 
Epistle: Romans 15:4-1 
Gospel: Luke 21:25-3 
Psalm 8 
December 10—Luke 12:35-40 
December 11—II Thessalonians 3:1-5 
December 12—Revelation 2:1-5, 7 
December 13—Mark 13:5-13 
December 14—Luke 17:20-25 
December 15—Revelation 3:14-22 
December 16 
Third Sunday in Advent 
The Forerunner of the Lord 
For the week: 
Text: “Prepare the way of the Lord; behold, the Lord God comé 
with might.” Isa, 40:3, 10. 


Epistle: I Corinthians 4:1- 
Gospel: Matthew 11:2- 
Psalm 85 or 
December 17—Matthew 11:11-15 
December 18—Matthew 3:1-11 
December 19—Luke 3:10-20 
December 20—John 1:6-9, 15, 16 
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December 21—John 1:29-34 
December 22—Luke 7 :29-35 
ecember 23 
Fourth Sunday in Advent 
The Coming Jo 
For the week: 8 Joy 
Text: “My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God 
my saviour.” Luke 1:46-47. 
Epistle: Philippians 4:4-7 
Gospel: John 1:19-28 
Psalm 19 or 4 
ecember 24—Matthew 1:18-25 and Romans 5:12-21 
December 25 


Christmas Day 
The Nativity of Our Lord 


TExT: “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” John 1:14. 
Epistle: Titus 2:11-14 
Gospel: Luke 2:1-14 
Psalm 98 or 2 
December 26—Acts 6:8—7 :60 
second Christmas Day or St. Stephen, Martyr 
December 27—I John 1:1-10 
st. John, Apostle, Evangelist 
December 28—Matthew 2:13-18 
[he Holy Innocents, Martyrs 
December 29—John 12:35-43 
December 30 


First Sunday after Christmas 
Simeon 

For the week: 
Text: “Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Luke 

2:29-30. 
Epistle: Galatians 4:1-7 
Gospel: Luke 2:33-40 
Psalm: 71:1-8; 4-23 or 8 
December 31—Luke 12:35-40 
, The devotional readings for 1956 
are being selected for Luther Life by 
Dr. John W. Doberstein, professor 
at the Lutheran Seminary in Phila- 

delphia, Penna. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Beauty contest 


I'm not much of a TV fan. My 
viewing-average per week is less than 
two hours. As an undernourished 
TV-er, I do make a special effort to 
choose only highly vitaminized net- 
work offerings. Last night I violated 
this principle. 

For the second straight year, I 
allowed my dear better-half to talk me 
into watching the finals of the annual 
“Miss America Contest.” 

If you also witnessed the doings at 
Atlantic City, I’m convinced that you 
will agree with me that much of the 
program was boring. (Of course, with 
Philco sticking its advertising nose into 
the extravaganza about every ten min- 
utes—for ten minutes, at least there 
was a variety of boredom!) 

Nevertheless, I’ve already made up 
my mind that I'll be in viewing-dis- 
tance of our TV set for the finals next 
year. Why? Well, I’m almost con- 
vinced that I missed my “calling.” 
I’m beginning to believe that I should 
apply to be a Miss America Contest 
judge. 

For two years I've picked the win- 
ner out of the “five finalists’ long 
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before emcee Berk Parks made the 
judges’ decision public. (In case you're 
not familiar with the last step to the 
top of the Miss America ladder, it 
rungs like this. Each contestant must 
answer three questions. The three that 
were popped to each finalist this year 
were: 1) “How did you get your petti- 
coats and hoop-skirts from your home 
town to Atlantic City?” 2) “What 
man or woman outside of your family 
do you most admire, and why?” 3) 
“What would being Miss America 
mean to you?” 

In the eyes of the judges, the five 
finalists are ‘‘all even” as they reach 
for the pedestalled spot. Reigning as 
queen of American lassies for 365 
days depends on how well they fare 
in answering the last three questions. ) 

Sharon Ritchie was a shoo-in last 
year; Marian McKnight was a shoo-in 
this year. (By the way, if you are a 
“hopeful” future Miss America, I'd 
advise you to order a kinescope of this 
90-minute show to find out what it 
takes to win!) 

Sharon (Miss 1956) and Marion 
(Miss 1957) had it! Each was the 
most natural of the lot—was fully at 
ease. Each appeared to be wholly hon- 
est and sincere with her answers. As 
a listener to their words, and as a 
viewer of their facial expressions, you 
felt: ““Here’s a gal who means every 
word she says!’ Each was thoughtful— 
expressing thanks for kindnesses 
shown to them. There was nothing 
noticeably artificial or superficial about 
them. Both Sharon and Marian made 
it easy for the judges. . 

I tell you, these are excellent trait 
of character any time, on—or off. 
any program: naturalness, sincerity 
honesty and thoughtfulness. 


